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Some  of  the  Demands  of  the  Present 
Charity  Situation  in  Massachusetts 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  with  unfeigned  diffidence  that  I  assume  this 
evening  the  responsible  duties  of  president  of  this 
Conference  of  workers  in  the  field  of  charity.  My 
embarrassment  is  increased  when  I  recall  the  fact 
that  your  presiding  officer  at  the  session  last  year 
was  the  distinguished  scholar  and  philanthropist, 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  who  presented  so  fitting  and 
masterful  an  address  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
Conference.  My  first  impulse  on  receiving  the 
notice  of  my  election  was  to  decline  in  favor  of  the 
selection  of  some  leader  in  this  field  of  endeavor;  but 
I  have  been  long  enough  in  this  service  to  know  that 
a  call  to  duty  in  it  is  a  demand  to  be  obeyed. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  meet  here  in  this 
“city  beautiful”,  one  of  the  famous  cities  of  the 
Commonwealth,  identified,  as  it  is,  with  all  that  is 
patriotic,  enlightened  and  progressive  in  her  history; 
a  city  which,  in  all  that  makes  for  the  highest  wel¬ 
fare  of  communities,  stands  unrivalled  among  the 
cities  of  the  land. 

I  wish  first  of  all  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
opening  of  this  second  Massachusetts  Conference. 
We  have  come  together  from  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  Commonwealth  with  varying  purposes;  to 
note  the  progress  of  charity,  to  get  new  points  of 
view  and  to  provoke  one  another  to  “love  and  good 
works/ ’  Someone  has  well  said  that  the  greatest 
use  of  such  Conferences  is  their  missionary  effect 
upon  the  whole  work  of  charities.  I  think  it  was 


Alexander  Johnson  who  said  that  the  great  object 
of  a  Conference  is  ‘  ‘to  reduce  the  tuition  fees  in  the 
school  of  experience.” 

Fortunately  for  me  the  presiding  officer  on  this 
occasion  is  not  expected  to  present  any  elaborate 
study  of  the  questions  that  have  called  us  together. 
The  subject  assigned  me  would  seem  to  call,  first 
of  all,  for  a  review  of  the  present  condition  of 
charities  in  our  Commonwealth.  We  must  consider 
what  has  been  accomplished  before  we  decide  what 
further  to  do.  It  is  my  purpose  to  make  this 
review  brief  and  the  suggestions  which  I  may  offer, 
while  drawn  partly  from  personal  observation  and 
experience,  will  be  largely  suggestions  already 
formulated  by  the  Board,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  a  member,  some  being  recommenda¬ 
tions  already  made  to  the  legislature  for  necessary 
legislation. 

In  attempting  to  make  a  distinction  between 
public  and  private  charities  we  are  met  at  the 
outset  with  the  strong  contention  that  there  can  be 
no  public  charity  in  the  true  sense.  It  has  been 
contended  that  true  charity,  from  its  very  nature, 
being  founded  on  love,  sympathy  and  self-sacrifice, 
must  necessarily  be  private  and  personal.  True 
charity,  it  is  claimed,  is  free  and  cannot  be  enforced 
by  law.  And  again,  there  is  no  charity  where  the 
money  is  drawn  from  unwilling  tax-payers,  paid 
out  by  hired  officials  from  no  motive  of  pity  and 
received  by  ungrateful  beneficiaries  as  a  political 
right.  A  writer  in  a  prominent  English  periodical 
expresses  the  views  of  many  when  he  writes,  “so 
far  as  you  are  able,  dispense  your  own  charity.  Do 
your  own  alms  giving.  Middlemen  are  not  to  be 
encouraged,  whether  they  are  in  the  trade  of 
charity  or  out  of  it.  It  is  much  better  that  you 
should  give  your  sovereign  to  Lazarus  direct  than 
that  you  should  give  to  an  army  of  well-fed,  well- 
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clothed  and  well-housed  officials  to  sweat  their 
salaries  and  commissions  out  of  it  by  the  way.” 

How  often  Lowell’s  words  are  quoted: 

“Not  what  we  give  but  what  we  share, 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare.  ” 

But  more  and  more  it  is  conceded  that  the  under¬ 
lying  principles  of  public  and  private  charities  are 
the  same.  While  protection  to  the  state  has  been  a 
large  factor  in  establishing  public  charity,  the 
dominant  motive  behind  all  charitable  legislation 
has  been  altruistic.  Dr.  Henderson  well  calls  it 
'‘reasoned  benevolence.”  Spinoza  said,  “A  single 
man’s  opportunities  are  too  narrow  for  him  to  con¬ 
tract  a  friendship  for  all;  wherefore,  providing  for 
the  poor  is  a  duty  that  falls  on  the  whole  community 
and  has  regard  only  to  the  common  interest.” 

The  sphere  of  activity  of  public  and  private 
charities  has  been  effectively  stated  as  follows: 
“Public  charity  should  provide  for  those  well 
defined  and  more  or  less  prominent  needs  of  the 
community  for  the  relief  of  which,  experience  has 
been  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  formulate  very 
definite  rules  and  regulations,  which  can  be  carried 
out  more  or  less  mechanically  by  public  officials, 
who  must  interpret  laws  more  often  literally  than 
in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  framed;  while 
private  charities  should  deal  with  those  forms  of 
relief  still  in  the  experimental  stages,  with  a  view 
of  demonstrating  what  can  be  done  by  the  public 
authorities  on  a  larger  scale.” 

Private  philanthropy  should  concern  itself  with 
the  home.  It  should  lead  public  charity;  it  should 
do  the  pioneer  work. 

Charity  is  as  old  as  human  affection.  It  began 
in  the  home  in  the  care  of  parents  for  their  children, 
of  children  for  their  parents,  of  the  young,  strong 
and  capable  for  the  aged,  feeble  and  unfortunate. 
From  the  home  it  extended  to  kindred,  from 
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kindred  to  the  state  and  from  the  state  to  the 
‘ ‘uttermost  parts  of  the  earth”.  It  is  the  one 
touch  of  nature  that  makes  the  “whole  world  kin.” 

Yet  in  its  high  and  noble  name,  whether  prac¬ 
ticed  from  human  sympathy,  from  religious  or 
political  duty,  what  abuses  have  been  committed? 
Individuals,  communities  even  governments  have 
been  demoralized  by  reckless  though  well-meant 
service  in  its  name. 

It  was  only  after  charity  began  to  be  treated  as 
essentially  an  economic  question  that  it  became  just 
and  effective  in  its  results. 

Charity  affects  the  economic  system  at  a  vital 
point.  The  purposes  of  reproduction  require  a 
constant  enlargement  of  the  fund  of  capital  destined 
to  their  uses  and  require  that  the  expenditures  in 
“unproductive  consumption”,  which,  of  course, 
include  those  expended  in  charity,  should  be 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  amount  consistent 
with  a  wise  and  humane  care  of  the  dependent  and 
the  defective. 

Francis  Walker  observes,  ‘  Tt  is  of  the  highest 
economical  consequence  that  pauperism  shall  not 
be  made  inviting;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
laborer  shall  be  stimulated  to  the  utmost  possible 
exertions  to  achieve  self-support,  only  accepting 
relief  as  an  alternative  to  actual  starvation.  It  is 
not  to  this  end,  necessary  that  any  brutality  of 
administration  shall  deter  the  worthy  poor  who 
have  no  other  recourse;  but  it  should  be  the  prime 
object  of  legislation  on  this  subject  to  make  the 
situation  less  agreeable  than  that  of  the  independent 
laborer,  and  that,  by  no  small  interval.  Where- 
ever  there  is  a  possible  choice  between  self-support 
and  public  support,  the  inclination  to  labor  for  one’s 
own  subsistence  should  be  quickened  by  something 
of  a  penalty  upon  the  pauper  condition,  though 
not  in  the  way  of  cruelty  or  positive  privation.” 
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“All,”  says  Mr.  George  W.  Hastings,  “who  have 
administered  the  Poor  Law  must  know  the  fatal 
readiness  with  which  those  hovering  on  the  brink 
of  pauperism  believe  that  they  cannot  earn  a  living, 
and  the  marvellous  way  in  which,  if  the  test  be 
firmly  applied,  the  means  of  subsistence  will  be 
found  somehow/  ’ 

The  welfare  of  society,  therefore,  demands  of 
the  state  a  two-fold  duty.  As  the  organ  of  society, 
it  is  under  obligation  both  to  benefactor  and 
beneficiary.  As  the  natural  guardian  of  the  delin¬ 
quent,  defective  and  dependent  classes,  it  should 
see  that  they  have  the  best  care  which  their  condi¬ 
tion  requires.  Its  duty  to  the  industrious,  the 
competent  and  the  thrifty,  upon  whom  its  highest 
well-being  depends,  requires  it  to  see  that  this  is 
done  with  the  least  burden  to  them  consistent  with 
such  care. 

And  the  state  has  not  done  its  full  duty  to 
society  when  it  has  provided  institutions  of  care 
and  agencies  of  distribution  of  its  bounty.  Protec¬ 
tion  alike  to  those  who  receive,  those  who  administer 
and  those  who  provide,  demands  the  establishment 
of  a  strong  central  authority,  with  power  to  inspect, 
to  investigate,  to  supervise,  to  co-ordinate  methods 
and  activities. 


STATE  BOARDS. 

The  State  Board,  as  that  needed  central  authority, 
is  a  natural  evolution  from  the  principle  of  public 
charity. 

The  first  State  Board,  that  of  Massachusetts, 
was  established  in  1863  and  was  charged  with  the 
“whole  system  of  state  charities  and  corrections/ ’ 

Later  in  harmony  with  the  principle  of  special¬ 
ization  in  public  work  our  state  established  for  the 
supervision  of  its  charity  and  correctional  interests 
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separate  Boards  of  Health,  of  Charity  and  of 
Insanity  and  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Prisons. 
This  division  of  the  work  of  supervision  has  made 
possible  a  more  complete  classification  by  institu¬ 
tions  and  in  institutions. 

It  is  not  possible  in  the  limited  time  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  to  attempt  even  an  outline  of  what  has  been 
done  in  providing  by  way  of  classification  for  the 
care  of  insane  and  delinquents  and  my  subject 
confines  me  to  the  strictly  charitable  work  of  the 
state;  but  in  passing,  I  wish  to  submit  a  few 
statistics  of  the  work  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Insanity  and  the  Prison  Commissioners  as 
indicating  the  great  advance  made  in  that  work. 

DEFECTIVES 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Insan¬ 
ity  in  1898  the  state  has  expended  upwards  of 
$2,500,000.00  in  providing  new  facilities  for  the 
care  of  the  insane.  The  expense  for  maintenance 
of  all  persons  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of 
Insanity  for  the  year  ending  October  1,  1903  was 
$1,974,066.00.  The  number  of  insane  in  public 
institutions  at  that  time  was  9639,  boarded  out  159; 
number  of  epileptics  in  state,  city  and  county 
institutions  was  913;  number  of  dipsomaniacs  in  the 
State  Hospital  was  142.  The  whole  number  of 
defectives  including  feeble-minded  under  the  care 
of  the  Board  of  Insanity  was  11,603. 

DELINQUENTS 

The  number  of  prisoners,  including  the  State 
Farm,  committed  from  the  courts  to  all  prisons, 
reformatories,  and  houses  of  correction  in  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1903  was  35,943;  the  cost  for 
support,  $1,016,500.00.  Average  daily  number  of 
inmates  was  6,144. 
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WORK  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  CHARITY 


In  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charity  I  must  necessarily  repeat  much  that  is 
familiar  to  many  present.  But  I  have  found  that 
while  certain  features  of  that  work  are  well  known 
to  those  working  along  special  lines  of  charity,  its 
whole  scope  is  not  well  understood  by  our  citizens 
generally. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Charity  is  a 
supervisory  Board  so  far  as  institutions  are  con¬ 
cerned,  but  has  executive  powers,  as  in  the  care  of 
unsettled  poor,  neglected  and  dependent  children, 
and  the  younger  juvenile  offenders.  It  supervises 
the  State  Hospital,  State  Farm,  Lyman  School  for 
Boys,  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  and  the 
Massachusetts  State  Sanatorium,  (for  consump¬ 
tives)  ;  discharges  sane  inmates  of  State  Hospital 
and  State  Farm  and  executes  laws  relative  to 
release  on  probation  of  prisoners  at  State  Farm; 
investigates  settlements  of  poor  supported,  relieved, 
and  buried  by  cities  and  towns;  transfers  sane 
paupers  from  one  institution  to  another  and  sends 
them  to  places  where  they  belong;  maintains  and 
cares  for  juvenile  offenders  and  indigent  and 
neglected  and  dependent  children  coming  into  its 
custody  through  court  commitment  and  otherwise; 
administers  laws  concerning  abandoned  infants  and 
infant  boarding  houses;  visits  children  supported 
by  cities  and  towns  and  town  paupers  supported  in 
families;  visits  and  reports  on  city  and  town  alms¬ 
houses;  and  enforces  laws  restricting  retention  of 
children  in  almshouses;  visits  and  reports  on 
county  truant  schools;  receives  and  publishes 
reports  of  charitable  corporations  throughout  the 
state;  carries  out  provisions  of  contract  with 
United  States  regarding  alien  immigrants;  —  is 
empowered  to  execute  functions  by  agents  of  its 
own  appointment. 
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The  work  of  the  Board  is  divided  into  two 
departments — the  Division  of  State  Adult  Poor  and 
the  Division  of  State  Minor  Wards. 

The  first  division  is  under  charge  of  a  superin¬ 
tendent  with  two  deputies,  both  men,  and  a  force 
of  24  employees — (17  men  and  7  women).  It  has 
the  assistance  of  a  corps  of  probation  visitors 
numbering  55  persons.  The  other  division  is  under 
charge  of  a  superintendent  with  two  deputies,  both 
women,  and  a  force  of  37  employees,  (13  men  and 
24  women)  and  has  the  assistance  of  a  corps  of 
women,  unpaid,  known  as  Auxiliary  Visitors,  75  in 
number. 

The  State  Adult  Poor  consists  of  the  in-door 
poor,  who  are  inmates  of  state  institutions  and  the 
out-door  poor  in  the  cities  and  towns,  whose 
expenses  in  the  case  of  sickness,  temporary  aid, 
transportation  and  burial,  are  payable  by  the  state. 

STATE  HOSPITAL  AND  STATE  FARM 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  describe  the  two  state 
institutions  for  the  poor — the  State  Hospital  at 
Tewksbury,  formerly  known  as  the  State  Alms¬ 
house,  and  the  State  Farm  at  Bridgewater — well 
known  as  they  are  as  two  of  the  best  equipped,  best 
managed  institutions  in  the  country,  but  I  would 
like  briefly  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  features 
of  the  work  required  of  them.  During  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1903,  the  State  Hospital  cared 
for  4,688  persons,  of  whom  608  were  insane.  The 
largest  number  yet  cared  for  at  any  one  time 
was  1,597,  the  smallest,  1,190,  the  average  weekly 
number  was  1,344.  The  large  majority  of  the 
inmates  are  there  for  hospital  treatment,  although 
in  the  winter  when  employment  is  difficult  to  obtain 
the  proportion  of  paupers  increases. 

The  State  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  special 
building  should  be  prepared  for  children,  who  are 
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there  for  hospital  treatment,  to  avoid,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  association  of  the  younger  inmates 
with  the  older  ones. 

The  inmates  of  the  State  Farm  at  Bridgewater 
consist  of  three  classes,  paupers,  prisoners  and 
insane  criminals.  The  average  number  cared  for 
during  the  year  1903  was  1,498.  Of  these  833  were 
prisoners,  223  were  paupers  and  442  insane. 

The  insane  are  entirely  separated  from  the  sane 
and  are  cared  for  by  a  different  force  of  officers; 
the  able  bodied  sane  are  expected  to  work. 

The  large  number  of  inmates  at  each  of  these 
institutions  indicates  the  great  responsibility  and 
work  resting  upon  the  management  and  often  raises 
the  question  whether  they  are  not  already  too  large. 
The  inmates  in  each  of  them  number  more  than  the 
population  of  137  out  of  the  353  towns  and  cities  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

There  appear  to  be  reasons  why  the  insane  in 
both  these  institutions  should  be  cared  for  in  some 
other  institution  not  connected  with  the  care  of 
sane  inmates,  but  while  the  present  highly  success¬ 
ful  management  continues,  probably  no  change 
will  be  advocated. 

Classifications  of  the  commitments  at  Bridge- 
water  for  the  year  show  1,595  committed  for 
drunkenness,  57  for  tramping  and  247  for  vagrancy 
and  for  all  other  causes  61. 

STATE  FARM  SENTENCES 

The  law  provides  that  the  court  or  trial  justice 
imposing  a  sentence  to  the  State  Farm  shall  not 
fix  or  limit  its  duration.  A  person  sentenced  for 
drunkenness  may  be  held  in  custody  there  for  a 
period  of  not  over  a  year  and  a  person  sentenced 
for  any  other  offence  may  be  held  for  a  period  of 
not  over  two  years. 
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The  State  Board  of  Charity  is  authorized  to 
release  a  person  serving  a  sentence  there  under 
such  conditions  as  it  may  determine  with  authority 
to  revoke  any  permit  to  be  at  liberty  and  to  return 
the  person  for  the  period  for  which  he  might  be 
held  under  the  law. 

The  rules  established  by  the  Board  under  this 
law  provide  that  in  the  cases  of  commitment  for 
drunkenness,  persons  never  before  committed  to  the 
State  Farm  if  their  conduct  has  been  satisfactory 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  institution,  shall  be 
entitled  to  release  on  probation  at  the  end  of  three 
months;  persons  who  have  been  committed  once 
before  are  entitled  to  release  at  the  end  of  five 
months  and  those  who  have  been  committed  more 
than  once  are  entitled  to  release  at  the  end  of 
seven  months.  For  persons  committed  for  other 
offences  the  periods  are  respectively  nine,  fourteen 
and  twenty  months. 

PROBATION  OF  STATE  FARM  CASES 

It  is  certainly  a  proud  reflection  that  in  the 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  humane  treat¬ 
ment  of  offenders  from  the  days  of  the  old 
barbarous  penal  code  our  state  has  been  among  the 
foremost;  among  the  foremost  in  recognizing  the 
fact  that  society  can  better  be  protected  by  reform¬ 
ing  the  offender  than  by  prolonging  his  punishment. 
And  as  a  means  to  this  end,  it  was  among  the  first 
to  adopt  the  indeterminate  sentence  with  its  pro¬ 
vision  for  probation,  enabling  us,  as  it  does,  to  deal 
with  offenders  in  the  spirit  happily  expressed  by  a 
Massachusetts  reformer  that  ‘  ‘every  offender  should 
be  considered  as  if  he  were  the  only  one”. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  release  on 
probation  is  often  a  too  sudden  removal  of  restraint 
and  that  the  probationer  needs  some  assistance  in 
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adapting  himself  to  his  work  and  home  relations 
again. 

July  1,  1901,  the  State  Board  appointed  a  corps 
of  probation  visitors  to  have  the  oversight  of  per¬ 
sons  so  released  on  probation.  These  visitors  are 
appointed  in  places  from  which  the  larger  number 
of  commitments  are  made.  Care  is  taken  to  select 
visitors  who  are  not  connected  with  the  police 
department  of  the  state,  city  or  town,  in  order  that 
their  oversight  will  not  constantly  suggest  the 
possibility  of  arrest.  They  are  men  of  prominence 
in  their  places  of  residence  for  their  interest  in 
philanthropic  work  and  are  expected  to  encourage 
the  probationer  to  resist  temptation,  to  help  him 
to  employment  and  to  lead  an  orderly  life.  The 
probationer  is  required  to  report  to  the  visitor  at 
stated  intervals  during  his  probation.  This  super¬ 
vision  has  undoubtedly  had  a  most  beneficial  effect 
in  preventing  the  violation  of  the  conditions  of 
release. 

Speaking  of  the  system,  Dr.  J.  F.  Lewis, 
Superintendent  of  State  Adult  Poor,  says,  ‘  ‘Taking 
into  consideration  the  character  of  the  prisoners, 
most  of  whom  have  led  long  criminal  records  before 
coming  into  our  custody  and  the  preventing  even 
for  a  short  period  their  return  to  habits  of  dissipa¬ 
tion  and  debauchery,  if  only  of  a  small  percentage, 
justifies  the  creation  of  such  a  system.  Many  of 
these  men  who  scarcely  passed  a  Saturday  night 
in  a  sober  condition,  have  continued  in  paths  of 
sobriety  for  months.  The  longer  this  class  remains 
sober,  the  longer  they  are  able  to  continue  their 
employment  and  the  longer  their  poor  wives  and 
children,  who  are,  in  so  many  instances,  the  real 
sufferers,  receive  the  benefits  of  their  labors.  It  is 
for  their  happiness  rather  than  the  reformation  of 
the  offender  we  strive  to  obtain  good  results/ 9 
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And  yet  with  all  the  care  and  oversight  exer¬ 
cised,  nineteen  per  cent  of  the  number  released  on 
probation  violated  their  parole  last  year  and  were 
returned  to  the  institution.  How  to  make  this 
supervision  more  effective  is  a  subject  for  the  most 
earnest  study. 

law  of  1898 

This  law  of  1898  was  passed  with  a  view  to 
securing  as  far  as  possible  uniformity  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  cases  of  drunkenness  and  vagrancy.  But 
as  it  is  still  in  the  discretion  of  the  courts  in  the 
case  of  the  hrst  arrest  for  drunkenness  to  release 
the  offender  without  punishment,  to  fine  him  or  to 
send  him  to  jail,  to  the  house  of  correction,  to  the 
county  reformatory  or  to  the  state  farm,  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  treatment  of  cases,  owing 
to  the  great  differences  in  opinions  of  the  courts 
dealing  with  them.  It  is  the  same  difference  of 
view  which  is  held  by  the  public  on  the  general 
question  of  drunkenness  and  vagrancy.  It  would 
be  of  greater  advantage  if  a  greater  uniformity 
could  be  secured  in  dealing  with  these  cases  with  a 
view  that  the  punishment  of  the  prisoners  should 
be  reformatory,  that  their  families  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  danger  of  as  little  suffering  as  possible 
and  prevented  from  becoming  charges  upon  the 
city  and  town. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  percentage  of 
vagrants  and  tramps  committed  to  the  State  Farm 
has  rapidly  decreased  during  the  past  Six  years, 
being  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
committed  in  1897  and  only  sixteen  per  cent  in 
1903,  due  largely,  it  is  believed,  to  the  operation  of 
the  new  law. 

TRUANT  SCHOOLS 

The  six  truant  schools  of  our  state  established 
for  truants,  habitual  absentees  and  school  offenders 
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numbered  at  the  time  of  the  latest  report  510 
inmates;  the  largest  number  being  in  the  Suffolk 
County  Truant  School— 213— and  the  smallest  in 
the  Worcester  County  School — 33.  The  number 
admitted  to  the  six  schools  from  January  1,  1904  to 
June  1,  1904  was  205;  the  average  age  of  the  boys 
was  11%  years.  The  oldest  boy  was  15  K  years  and 
the  youngest  1%  years.  The  average  school  grade 
was  the  fourth  grade  of  city  schools. 

These  schools  are  efficiently  managed,  the  boys 
are  well  cared  for  and  the  educational  facilities 
have  greatly  improved  within  the  last  two  years. 
Many  of  the  boys  have  been  followed  up  after 
leaving  the  schools  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
it  has  been  found  that  they  returned  to  a  higher 
grade  in  school  than  they  would  have  reached  had 
they  remained  at  home  under  their  former  fitful 
conditions  of  school  attendance.  I  haT’e  taken  pains 
to  make  inquiries  of  the  school  authorities  in  my  own 
city  and  our  teachers  verify  the  statement. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  what  proportion  of 
boys  sent  to  the  truant  schools  have  been  guilty  of 
some  other  offence  than  truancy?  Without  definite 
information  from  the  courts  it  is  difficult  to  answer 
this  question  satisfactorily.  Conversation  with  the 
boys  has  shown  that  a  very  large  number  have 
been  so  guilty,  but  as  they  were  also  guilty  of 
truancy,  the  court  has  given  them  what  appeared 
to  be  the  more  lenient  sentence — that  of  the  truant 
school.  Parents  often  prefer  this  course  as  the 
release  from  the  truant  school  can  be  obtained  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  from  the  reform  school  or 
from  the  custody  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity. 
This  practice  of  mixing  truants  with  more  evil  dis¬ 
posed  boys  is  pernicious  and  may  be  productive  of 
most  disastrous  results.  As  an  illustration,  the 
whole  number  committed  to  a  certain  school  for  a 
period  of  five  months  was  nineteen;  of  these  boys 
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four  had  been  before  the  court  once  and  for  truancy 
only;  four  twice  and  for  truancy  only;  two  twice, 
once  for  stealing  and  once  for  truancy;  one  three 
times  for  truancy  only;  one  three  times,  twice  for 
stealing  and  once  for  offending  in  school;  one  twice 
for  stealing  and  once  for  truancy;  one  once  for 
stealing  and  vagrancy  and  twice  for  truancy;  one 
five  times,  once  for  trespassing,  once  for  stealing 
and  three  times  for  truancy;  one  six  times,  twice 
for  stealing  and  four  times  for  truancy;  one  eight 
times,  once  for  trespassing,  once  for  breaking  and 
malicious  mischief,  once  for  malicious  mischief  and 
twice  for  stealing  and  three  times  for  truancy.  It 
is  manifestly  unfair  for  a  boy  whose  only  offence  is 
truancy  from  school,  which  may  be  the  result  of  dis¬ 
couragement  from  his  backwardness  and  inability 
to  learn,  to  be  forced  to  so  dangerous  an  association. 
The  general  court  should  adopt  a  law  to  prevent 
this  practice  or  the  courts  should  give  more  time  to 
the  consideration  of  cases.  The  mittimus  sent  with 
the  boy  now  shows  only  that  he  is  a  truant  and 
until  the  superintendent  is  able  to  get  the  boy’s 
history  from  himself,  he  is  in  complete  ignorance 
of  the  kind  of  boy  he  has  to  deal  with.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  for  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  whenever  a  case  of 
truancy  is  to  be  tried  to  notify  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charity  so  that  he  could  be  in 
court  and  take  notes  of  all  testimony  and  send  a 
brief  abstract  thereof,  either  to  the  truant  school 
or  to  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity  or 
both.  In  this  way  all  the  facts  ascertainable  about 
each  boy  could  be  furnished  with  the  mittimus.  It 
is  very  evident  that  too  many  boys  are  now  sent  to 
the  truant  school  who  properly  should  be  committed 
either  to  the  reform  schools  or  to  the  direct  custody 
of  the  State  Board  of  Charity. 
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PUBLIC  RELIEF  BY  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 


The  public  relief  given  by  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1903, amounted  to  $2, 718, 142. 00,  of  this  $1,183,145.00 
was  for  relief  in  homes.  The  State  Board  of  Charity 
is  required  to  visit  all  almshouses  and  report 
annually  upon  their  condition  and  management 
with  any  suggestions  and  recommendations  relative 
thereto  that  it  may  deem  proper  to  make.  While 
the  Board’s  authority  is  only  advisory,  there  has 
been  no  opposition  shown  by  town  or  city  authori¬ 
ties  to  adopting  its  recommendations.  The  alms¬ 
houses  on  the  whole,  are  in  a  creditable  condition 
and  are  well  managed.  They  show  a  steady 
improvement.  They  number  207;  177  are  built  of 
wood,  19  of  brick  and  2  of  stone;  the  remainder  are 
of  mixed  construction.  The  largest  amount  of  land 
connected  with  an  almshouse  is  five  hundred  acres 
and  the  smallest  one-quarter  of  an  acre;  the  total 
acreage  owned  is  20,210  acres,  the  total  amount 
tilled  is  1918%  acres.  The  total  number  of  inmates 
of  all  the  almshouses  at  the  time  of  visitation  was 
4,818,  of  these  2,495  were  men  and  2,154  were 
women  and  169  children.  The  largest  number  in 
an  almshouse  was  634  and  the  smallest  1. 

In  its  report  for  1903  the  State  Board  of  Charity 
advised  that  almshouses  that  have  received  no 
inmates  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  should  be 
closed  and  favored  closing  all  almshouses  having- 
two  or  three  inmates  only  and  providing  for  the 
poor  either  in  families  or  in  union  almshouses  in 
connection  with  some  other  town.  Most  of  the 
almshouses  are  managed  by  a  warden  and  a  matron, 
who  is  usually  his  wife.  In  a  few  instances  a 
warden  or  a  matron  alone  is  employed.  In  95 
almshouses  30,513  vagrants  were  cared  for  during 
the  year.  Only  four  almshouses  received  criminals, 
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having  a  total  of  272  committed  to  them  during  the 
year.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  success  of  the 
work  test  of  ridding  the  town  of  tramps  is  furnished 
by  the  town  of  Sherborn.  Sherborn  in  1895  had  1446 
inhabitants  and  during  the  following  year  it  lodged 
and  fed  at  the  town  almshouse  1,844  tramps.  At 
the  town  meeting  in  March,  1897,  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  were  authorized  to  take  any  steps  they 
deemed  necessary  to  correct  the  tramp  evil.  They 
decided  to  employ  tramps  in  labor  for  the  alms¬ 
house  and  in  chopping  wood.  The  result  of  this 
experiment  was  shown  in  the  following  figures:  In 
1898  there  were  171  tramps,  in  1899  there  were  81, 
in  1900,  37  and  in  1901  there  were  31,  a  reduction 
in  four  years  from  1,844  to  31.  This  experiment 
would  seem  to  be  worth  trying  by  other  towns. 

The  large  proportion  of  comparatively  young 
people  in  the  almshouses  of  our  state  is  remarkable 
and  has  become  a  subject  of  investigation  by  the 
State  Board,  upon  which  it  is  hoped  a  report  may 
be  soon  made. 

There  are  1,248  between  the  ages  of  21  and  50, 
851  between  the  ages  of  50  and  60  or  2,099  between 
21  and  60  out  of  a  total  number  of  inmates  of 
4,618. 

The  amount  of  home  relief  given  by  cities  and 
towns  varies  greatly  according  to  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  various  Boards  of  overseers  of  the 
poor.  Some  are  very  careful  to  see  that  cases  are 
carefully  investigated  before  aid  is  given,  others, 
from  a  doubtful  sense  of  sympathy  and  possibly 
from  political  influence,  are  inclined  to  an  unsafe 
indulgence;  but  as  a  rule  the  policy  of  overseers 
of  the  poor  and  relief  officers  is  becoming  more 
and  more  satisfactory  in  dealing  with  cases  intelli¬ 
gently  with  justice  to  them  and  a  due  sense  of 
regard  for  the  best  interests  of  the  community. 
One  practice  there  is,  however,  that  overseers  of 
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the  poor  should  discourage;  and  that  is  in  cases 
where  the  father  or  husband,  the  wage  earner  of 
the  family  is  living  and  where  the  family  applies 
for  relief  through  the  wife  or  children.  Of  course, 
these  cases  are  fully  investigated  before  relief  is 
given,  but  the  educative  influence  on  children  to 
allow  them  to  ask  for  aid  for  their  parents  or 
for  themselves  is  pernicious  in  as  much  as  it  trains 
them  to  feel  from  an  early  age  that  public  relief  is 
something  to  ask  for  and  depend  upon. 

The  reports  of  the  State  Board  on  almshouses 
have,  up  to  this  time,  been  confined  mostly  to 
statements  as  to  the  condition  of  the  building, 
facilities  for  the  care  of  inmates,  the  character  of 
the  management,  the  number  of  inmates  and  the 
cost  of  support.  The  Board  now  proposes  to 
undertake  an  investigation  as  to  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  inmates  becoming  paupers.  This 
will  necessarily  take  much  time  and  will  be  a  work 
that  must  be  conducted  with  great  caution  and 
consideration  in  order  that  the  sensibilities  of  no 
one  may  possibly  be  wounded  by  any  form  of 
questioning  that  might  be  required  to  ascertain  the 
needed  facts.  This  is  a  work  in  which  the  chari¬ 
table  societies  and  institutions  of  the  state  can  most 
effectively  assist,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Board  will  have  their  co-operation.  If  more  posi¬ 
tive  knowledge  could  be  obtained  than  we  have  now 
of  the  exact  causes  that  have  led  very  many  people 
to  fall  into  distress  in  the  Commonwealth,  it  would 
be  of  great  value  in  formulating  plans  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  cure  of  poverty. 

CHARITABLE  CORPORATIONS. 

Charitable  corporations  whose  personal  property 
has  been  exempted  from  taxation  under  the  law  of 
the  Commonwealth  are  required  to  make  to  the 
State  Board  of  Charity  written  or  printed  reports 
for  their  financial  year,  showing  the  property, 
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receipts  and  expenditures,  the  whole  number  and 
the  average  number  of  its  beneficiaries  and  such 
other  information  as  the  Board  may  require.  At 
the  close  of  the  last  official  year  of  the  State  Board 
these  corporations  numbered  463;  of  these  388  made 
complete  reports.  These  reports  showed  the  total 
expenditures  for  the  year  $5,320,623.00;  receipts  on 
account  of  beneficiaries  $1,291,951.00;  total  amount 
of  property  owned  and  occupied  $17,725,052.00; 
total  amount  of  investments  $23,147,388.00.  The 
351  corporations  which  classified  their  beneficiaries 
gave  a  total  of  382,537,  of  these  40,399  were  paying 
beneficiaries,  96,989  partly  paying  and  245,149 
wholly  free.  These  reports  have  been  found  to  be 
of  great  interest  and  value  to  those  interested  in 
the  charities  of  the  state  and  the  observation  of 
the  Board  convinces  its  members  that  the  law 
requiring  these  reports  should  be  reinforced  by 
another  giving  authority  for  the  Board  to  report 
on  many  of  such  corporations  especially  hospitals 
and  homes  for  aged  and  children. 

When  we  consider  the  large  amount  of  money 
contributed  annually  by  the  charitable  people  of 
this  Commonwealth  for  the  support  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  it  certainly  appears  that  there  should  be  some 
more  efficient  way  of  their  knowing  that  the  purpose 
of  such  contributions  is  being  properly  fulfilled. 
The  contributors,  the  managers  and  the  beneficiaries 
alike  would  be  benefited  by  such  visitation  and 
report  as  the  State  Board  would  make.  If  abuses 
or  mismanagement  exist,  as  has  been  sometimes 
charged,  the  fact  should  be  shown,  if  abuses  or 
mismanagement  do  not  exist,  there  should  be  some 
central  authority  to  attest  that  fact.  The  Board 
asks  for  no  inquisitorial  powers.  It  asks  only  for 
the  same  authority  to  inspect  and  report  to  the 
general  court  on  these  institutions  which  the  state 
confers  with  regard  to  its  own  institutions  and  the 
city  and  town  almshouses. 
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The  state  by  incorporating  them,  is  responsible  for 
their  existence.  The  fact  that  they  are  incorporated 
by  the  state  leads  many  to  contribute  for  their 
maintenance,  feeling  that  the  state  gives  them  a 
standing  that  is  not  given  to  other  institutions, 
strictly  private. 

If  a  person  through  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
becomes  an  inmate  of  an  almshouse  or  a  state 
institution  of  any  kind  the  state  protects  that 
person  with  every  safeguard.  The  institution  is 
carefully  inspected,  every  effort  is  made  to  see  that 
the  comfort  of  the  inmate  is  ministered  to.  Now 
the  state,  as  the  guardian  of  the  helpless,  who  fmd 
their  way  into  these  incorporated  homes,  should 
give  them  the  same  protection  that  it  gives  to  those 
who  are  cared  for  in  public  institutions.  The 
visitation  suggested  would  have  the  effect  of 
weeding  out  the  unworthy  institutions  and  would 
certainly  strengthen  the  worthy  ones.  The  large 
majority  of  these  homes  are  undoubtedly  well 
conducted  and  are  doing  a  most  benevolent  work. 
Among  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  proposed 
visitation  are  persons  interested  in  these  homes. 
The  only  authority  to  be  sought  is  for  inspection 
and  report,  leaving  the  result  to  the  unfailing 
corrective  of  public  opinion. 

THE  STATE  SANATORIUM 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  Massachusetts,  ever  fore¬ 
most  in  enlightened  and  humane  legislation,  to  have 
provided  the  first  institution  for  the  care  of 
tubercular  patients  under  state  care,  control  and 
largely  under  state  support. 

The  sanatorium  at  Rutland  established  as  the 
result  of  the  earnest  appeals  of  physicians  and 
philanthropists,  has,  in  the  judgment  of  the  great 
majority  of  specialists  familiar  with  its  work, 


passed  its  experimental  stage.  Its  methods  are 
the  most  approved  and  scientific,  its  results  satis¬ 
factory  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  within  the 
average  of  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind. 

The  Commonwealth  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  trustees  executed  their 
trust  in  establishing  this  pioneer  institution  under 
state  control  and  in  securing  the  services  of  the 
experienced  and  skilful  specialists  who  have  aided 
them  in  their  great  undertaking. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  in 
some  measure  for  the  treatment  and  prevention  of 
tuberculosis  would  seem  to  be  no  longer  the  subject 
of  argument;  for  medical  authority,  conclusively 
demonstrating  the  infectious  and  destructive  nature 
of  this  disease,  its  great  prevalence  and  its  menace 
to  the  public  health,  has  also  clearly  shown  that  by 
the  adoption  in  its  treatment  of  special  hygienic 
and  dietetic  methods  and  conditions  of  environment 
which  the  state  can  more  advantageously  provide 
than  the  city  and  the  town,  it  becomes  one  of  the 
most  curable  and  preventable  of  diseases. 

The  general  question  as  to  how  far  the  state 
should  go  in  the  care  of  tubercular  patients  is  not 
readily  answered.  There  is  still  a  wide  difference 
of  opinion  among  those  who  have  considered  the 
question  from  a  medical,  humanitarian  or  legal 
point  of  view  whether  the  state  should  care  only 
for  curable  cases,  leaving  to  the  cities  or  towns  the 
care  of  the  chronic  patients  or  whether  for  the 
public  welfare  it  should  assume  the  care  of  all  cases 
as  it  has  assumed  the  care  of  all  the  insane. 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  aim  in  view  in  state 
care,  there  is  sufficient  agreement  in  opinion  to 
warrant  doing  the  work  on  a  liberal  basis  and  it 
would  appear  that  it  should  be  limited  at  first  to 
the  curable  cases. 
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In  the  selection  of  sites  for  sanatoria,  the  state 
has  advantages  as  to  suitable  soil  and  climatic 
conditions  which  few  cities  and  towns  enjoy  and 
for  this  reason  alone  if  for  no  other,  would  seem  to 
have  sufficient  warrant  in  assuming  care  of  the 
incipient  and  hopeful  cases.  And  the  work  of  a 
state  sanatorium  is  not  confined  to  its  resident 
patients. 

Its  principal  work  after  all  consists  in  the 
dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  correct  methods 
for  the  care  of  patients  generally  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  the  disease.  It  stands  as  an  '‘object  lesson’ ’ 
for  practitioners  and  patients  throughout  the  state. 

The  state  sanatorium  now  has  a  capacity  for 
325  patients.  On  the  completion  of  present  plans 
it  will  accommodate  400.  Its  report  for  1903  shows 
589  cases  admitted  and  576  discharged.  Of  these 
patients  48.97  per  cent  are  recorded  as  having  the 
disease  arrested  and  apparently  cured,  43  per  cent 
as  improved  and  7.9  per  cent  as  not  improved.  The 
average  cost  is  $9.08  per  week  per  capita;  board  is 
charged  at  a  uniform  rate  of  $4.00  per  week.  No 
private  patients  are  taken  and  no  tips  or  fees  are 
allowed. 

The  notable  success  of  this  institution  has  led  to 
a  demand  for  others  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
but  those  who  have  watched  its  work  most  closely 
believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  state  to 
continue  building  up  and  perfecting  the  work  of 
this  institution  before  establishing  another. 

CARE  OF  CHRONIC  CASES 

r 

While  the  state  has  an  advantage  in  caring  for 
the  incipient  cases  yet  in  the  case  of  patients  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  for  whom  no  change 
of  environment  promises  relief,  for  whom  the  most 
that  can  be  done  is  to  make  their  remaining  days 
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comfortable  and  when  protection  to  the  community 
through  isolation  of  the  patient  is  a  commanding 
consideration,  it  is  a  great  question  whether  the 
support  should  not  be  borne  by  their  respective 
cities  and  towns.  I  believe  it  should.  I  believe 
that  each  city  and  town  or  a  group  of  cities  and 
towns  should  support  special  hospitals,  or  provide 
isolated  buildings  at  other  hospitals,  for  their 
chronic  tubercular  cases.  The  city  of  Boston  has 
already  set  the  example. 

There  seems  to  be  special  reasons  that  the  state 
should  care  for  the  hopeful  cases;  but  it  doesn’t 
seem  equitable  that  the  entire  state  should  be  taxed 
for  the  care  of  the  chronic  cases  varying  in  number 
as  greatly  as  they  do  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
state.  A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  state 
assume  the  care  of  all  patients  in  the  counties, 
reimbursing  the  commonwealth  for  their  respective 
patients.  Of  two  plans,  that  for  county  institutions 
appears  to  be  preferable. 

The  State  Board  of  Charity  in  a  special  report 
made  to  the  general  court  January  15,  1903,  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  several  counties  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  or  two  or  more  counties  in  combination,  be 
required  by  law  to  provide  for  the  institutional  care 
of  all  advanced  cases  of  consumption,  of  patients 
having  settlements  within  their  respective  limits; 
provided,  however,  that  any  city  or  town  establish¬ 
ing  a  consumptives’  hospital  for  its  own  citizens 
should  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  such  law 
and  from  the  expense  of  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  county  institution. 

A  bill  in  accord  with  this  recommendation  was 
submitted  to  the  legislature  but  met  with  much 
opposition  on  the  part  of  county  commissioners  and 
failed  of  adoption  in  the  legislature. 
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MINOR  WARDS  OF  THE  STATE 


While  all  the  duties  of  the  state  Board  are  of 
great  importance  and  responsibility,  those  relating 
to  the  minor  wards  of  the  state  are  especially  so 
and  are  of  the  most  exacting  and  comprehensive 
nature.  As  the  care  of  children  is  to  be  the  subject 
of  discussion  at  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  I  will  occupy  your  time  no  longer  than  to 
make  a  brief  allusion  to  the  state’s  care  of  its  minor 
wards. 

The  minor  wards  of  the  state  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  state  Board  of  Charity  are  divided 
into  four  classes: — (1)  The  juvenile  offenders  who 
are  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seven¬ 
teen,  convicted  of  crime  or  misdemeanor  and  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  courts  to  the  custody  of  the  State 
Board,  to  the  Lyman  School  for  boys  (if  under 
fifteen  years  of  age)  and  to  the  State  Industrial 
School  for  girls;  (2)  The  neglected  children  who 
are  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen, 
who,  on  account  of  the  wilful  neglect  of  their 
parents  are  committed  by  the  courts  to  the  custody 
of  the  Board;  (3)  The  dependent  children  who  are 
children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen, 
who  on  account  of  orphanage  or  the  poverty  of 
their  parents,  are  dependent  for  their  support  upon 
the  state;  (4)  The  pauper  infants. 

Massachusetts  may  rightfully  claim  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  State  to  establish  a  system  of 
“preventive  care”  for  the  Minor  Wards  of  the 
State.  This  system  was  inaugurated  by  the 
establishment  in  1847  of  the  Reform  School  for 
boys  (novr  known  as  the  Lyman  School)  in  West- 
boro. 

In  1866  the  State  Primary  School  was  established 
at  Monson  for  neglected  and  dependent  children 
and  the  younger  and  milder  cases  of  juvenile 
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offenders.  This  school  was  discontinued  in  1895  as 
the  result  of  the  success  of  the  placing-out  system 
of  the  state,  which  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
practical  and  humane  of  child-saving  methods. 

In  assuming  the  care  of  its  dependent  and  delin¬ 
quent  children  the  state  aims  at  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  individuals  themselves  and  at  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Commonwealth  as  well.  And  the 
state  attemps  to  do  for  them  exactly  what  it 
demands  of  the  parent— to  furnish  reasonable 
provision  for  their  comfort  and  education.  And 
certainly  this  can  best  be  done  in  the  environment 
of  home  life  as  ‘  ‘the  family  is  the  natural  environ¬ 
ment  of  a  child/ ’  It  is  the  state’s  duty  to  do  for 
dependent  wards  all  it  can  reasonably  expect  the 
family  to  do  for  its  children.  In  placing  out  chil¬ 
dren,  not  only  are  the  best  homes  sought  for  their 
physical  comfort,  but  it  is  the  established  policy  of 
the  Board  to  place  children  in  families  of  the  same 
religious  faith  as  their  parents. 

The  early  plan  for  the  care  of  the  dependent 
children  was  to  commit  them  to  the  almshouse. 
Then  followed  the  children’s  institution,  which  was 
a  great  improvement  but  it  has  served  its  purpose 
and  has  been  followed  by  the  home-making  plan. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  has  been  to  place  out 
children  in  country  homes  as  these  offer  better 
opportunities  for  doing  light  work  about  the  home, 
which  is  always  a  benefit  to  the  child  and  it  affords 
none  of  the  opportunities  for  temptation  incident 
to  city  life.  Recently  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  often  more  advantageous  homes  may  be 

selected  in  the  city  and  that  the  risk  of  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  city  life  has  been  over-emphasized.  I  trust 
this  question  may  be  discussed  at  some  time  during 
the  Conference 

The  Minor  Wards  of  the  State  October  1,  1903 
numbered  4434,  of  these  642  w~ere  in  the  Lyman 
School  and  the  State  Industrial  School,  under  the 
care  of  the  trustees  of  these  institutions  and  1859 


in  families  without  board,  1933  in  families  with 
board,  under  the  direct  care  of  the  Board  of 
Charity. 

WHAT  IT  COSTS 

The  amount  of  money  expended  in  our  state  for 
the  care  of  the  dependent,  defective  and  delinquent 
classes  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained,  as  a  large 
sum  is  given  directly  through  strictly  private  chan¬ 
nels  besides  the  large  amount  given  by  churches 
and  beneficent  orders.  We  have  seen  that  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  defectives  of  the  state 
is  $1,974,066  of  delinquents  is  $1,016,500  and 
of  dependents  is  $2,718,142,  making  a  total  of 
$5,708,708.  Adding  the  amount  expended  by  the 
charitable  corporations  $5,320,623,  makes  a  grand 
total  of  $11,029,331.  Assuming  our  population  to 
be  2,800,000,  this  makes  a  per  capita  annual  pay¬ 
ment  for  all  our  population  of  $3.93.  Is  this  too 
much?  Probably  not  under  existing  conditions, 
but  it  is  so  much  subtracted  from  the  fund  that 
would  otherwise  go  for  education,  culture  and  the 
higher  things  of  life. 

In  a  paper  necessarily  limited  in  its  scope  by  the 
occasion,  I  have  had  opportunity  to  allude  in  a  most 
general  way  to  certain  features  of  State  Charity 
work  that  could  properly  take  much  time  for  dis¬ 
cussion;  I  have,  however,  endeavored  to  emphasize 
a  few  features  that  seem  to  demand  immediate 
attention,  such  as  the  needs  of  truant  schools,  of 
the  State  Sanatorium,  of  the  care  for  chronic  con¬ 
sumptives,  of  visitation  of  incorporated  homes  and 
of  methods  of  dealing  with  probationers. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  the  short  time  at  my 
disposal,  of  course,  to  make  the  full  presentation 
of  all  the  charitable  needs  of  the  state. 

I  have  left  myself  no  time  to  speak  of  the 
splendid  private  charitable  organizations  and  insti- 
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tutions,  such  as  charity  organization  societies, 
Boston  Children's  Aid  Society,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Societies,  Society  for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children,  social  settlements,  women's  clubs,  boys' 
clubs  and  many  others.  They  will,  however, 
receive  much  attention  at  other  sessions. 

These  private  charities  are  powerful  auxiliaries 
of  public  charity.  They  get  close  to  the  individual, 
give  immediate  relief,  and  vouch  for  the  applicant 
when  public  relief  becomes  necessary.  They  are 
a  most  potent  force  in  lessening  professional 
pauperism.  Through  their  agency  a  vast  sum  of 
money  is  expended  that  otherwise  would  be  borne 
directly  by  the  tax  payers.  The  state  gladly  avails 
itself  of  their  great  services  and  yet  it  would  seem 
that  a  closer  connection  with  the  state  and  more 
direct  co-operation  would  be  of  common  advantage 
and  benefit. 

It  would  be  of  great  interest  and  value  if  some 
plan  could  be  devised  by  which  the  State  Board 
could  receive  and  publish,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of 
incorporated  charities  and  almshouses,  such  facts 
as  the  number  of  individuals  relieved  and  at  what 
expense  during  the  year.  Perhaps  a  law  to  this 
effect  is  not  necessary  but  the  plan  might  be  adopted 
by  mutual  agreement.  It  would  also  be  of  great 
value  to  know  the  amount  given  in  pure  charity  by 
churches  and  fraternal  societies.  All  these  organ¬ 
izations  possess  a  vast  fund  of  information  which 
might  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  State.  There  is 
no  question  that  persons  who  are  making  investiga¬ 
tions  from  motives  of  pure  benevolence  get  at  facts 
that  escape  the  professional  visitor. 

We  talk  a  good  deal  about  the  “new  philan¬ 
thropy  "which  “studies  causes  as  well  as  symptoms" 
which  seeks  for  ‘  ‘prevention  as  well  as  cure".  Is  it 
not  time  that  we  accept  it  as  the  only  philanthropy? 
And  is  it  not  in  the  spirit  of  this  philanthropy  that 
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all  charity  interests  public  and  private  of  our  state 
are  striving  to  do  their  work?  Two  great  needs 
there  are,  however,  to ;  make  the  work  more 
effective;  first  a  more  active  co-operation  of  all 
charities  and  second  a  more  active  and  intelligent 
public  interest  in  the  benign  and  potent  work  of 
true  philanthropy. 

Most  communities  need  instruction,  advice  and 
guidance.  The  average  man  and  woman  wishes  to 
be  helpful.  Too  often  relief  is  considered  the 
important  part  of  charity  and  if  a  person  cannot 
give  relief  he  does  nothing,  forgetting  that  service 
is  often  the  most  essential  form  of  charity.  In  the 
words  of  another,  “If  the  world  were  so  poor  that 
no  one  could  make  a  gift,  or  so  wealthy  that  no  one 
needed  it,  charity,  the  charity  of  life  and  deeds, 
would  remain.” 
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